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may have chosen the snake for their banner, either
because it was their deity, or it may have become
their deity, because it was their banner. At all
events nothing would be more natural than that
people who, for some reason or other, called them-
selves Snakes, should in time adopt a snake for their
ancestor, and finally for their god. In India the
snakes assume, at an early time, a very prominent
part in epic and popular traditions. They soon be-
came what fairies or bogies are in our nursery tales,
and they thus appear in company with Gandharvas,
Apsaras, Kinnaras, &c., in some of the most ancient
architectural ornamentations of India.

Totally different from these Indian snakes are the
snake of the Zendavesta, and the snake of Genesis,
and the dragons of Greek and Teutonic mythology.
There is lastly the snake as a symbol of eternity,
either on account of its shedding its skin, or because
it rolls itself up into a complete circle. Every one
of these creatures of fancy has a biography of his
own, and to mix them all up together would be like
writing one biography of all the people who were
called Alexander.

Africa is full of animal fables, in the style of
^Esop's fables, though they are not found among all
tribes; and it is often related that, in former times,
men and animals could converse together. In Bornu
it is said that one man betrayed the secret of the
language of animals to his wife, and that thenceforth
the intercourse ceased1. Man alone is never, we are
told, worshipped in Africa as a divine being; and if
in some places powerful chiefs receive honours that
1 Kolle, 'African, Native Literature,' 1854, p. 145.